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ANCIENT CITIES OF AMERICA,* 



Prof. FREDERICK A. OBER. 

It is of an old world I shall write to-night, not the 
Old World of the historian and geographer ; not of the 
Orient, but of the Occident : the Old New World of 
which our own Continent forms a part. This continent, 
declares the highest authority, " has also its past, for facts 
show that, while America may be called the New 
World, in consequence of having been the last to come 
under the general knowledge of geographers, it is from 
most points of view, an old world. It abounds in the old- 
est known strata ; it has yielded some of the oldest remains 
of man, indicating that he has been long a denizen there ; 

* The illustration (frontispiece) represents the ruins of Uxmal in Yucatan. 
To the left, in the distance, (and hardly seen in the picture) is the Casa de la 
Vieja, or Old Woman's House; next comes the Casa del Gobernador, or Gover- 
nor's House, showing the west front and about three-fourths of the building ; 
to the right of this and below it the Casa de las Tortugas, or Turtle House, so 
called from a row of turtles in regular succession above the upper cornice ; and be- 
hind this a great pyramid with a broad platform and without a monument and 
known as the Cerro de los Sacrificios, or Hill of Sacrifice. To the right of this 
pyramid is another, built in stories and surmounted by a fine temple, now in ruins. 

Still to the right, and more in the foreground, is the curious building known as 
the Casa de las Palomas, or Pigeon House, from the vast triangular peaks which 
rise from the decorative wall that surmounts the edifice. 

In front of these buildings, and buried in the forest in the middle ground, are 
other ruins, the most remarkable of which is the Tennis Court ; and last of all 
stands, in the foreground, the southern wing of the Casa de las Monjas, or Nuns' 
House, with the great doorway, which afforded access to the inner courtyard, where 
are still to be seen remnants of the pavement. 
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40 Ancient Cities of America. 

and it has afforded evidence of a civilized era which 
may even have preceded that of Western Europe." 

But in a recent number of the London Spectator (May 
17, 1884), I find this query: "Why do Europeans, 
and especially we English, (who spend so much time in 
ransacking the history of the past) do so little towards 
the investigation of the early history of America ? Be- 
cause it is the Americans' work ? If so, then the Amer- 
icans perform it very badly." 

And then the writer proceeds, while at the same time 
expressing great respect for me and my work, to decry 
my method, and the American method of exploration. 
He is welcome to his opinion. But why, indeed, have 
not the English engaged in these explorations ? Is it 
not because they have persistently refused to recognize 
that our country had a past? Have they not always 
denied that we had any claims, even upon the regard of 
the Old World, because, forsooth, we had no ruins, no 
antiquities, no historic age long past ? 

But, at last, the scales seem to have fallen from their 
eyes ; they admit our antiquity ; we may have had 
ancestors ! 

Why needs a man to have been born a Briton, to 
possess the qualifications for a successful explorer ? 
What does it signify, that I myself am some two centu- 
ries removed from my English ancestry, so long as I 
am of Saxon origin ? And are not the libraries, the 
galleries, the museums, and the antiquities of the East 
as accessible to me as to the European ? 

But let us not complain ; it is a great and significant 
admission that, in the eyes of Europe, the halo of anti- 
quity invests us ! 
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" World wrongly called the New, this clime was old 
When first the Spaniard came, in search of gold. 
Age after age, its shadowy wings had spread, 
And man was born, and gathered to the dead ; 
Cities arose, ruled, dwindled to decay, 
Empires were formed, then darkly swept away ; 
Race followed race, like cloud-shades o'er the field, 
The stranger still to strangers doomed to yield." 

Nowhere in the Western World had an ambitious 
architecture been disclosed, until Yucatan was discov- 
ered — that mysterious peninsula, which extends like a 
beckoning finger from the Mexican main into the Carib- 
bean, towards Africa and the Atlantic. 

Hernandez de Cordova, in 151 7, first sailed along its 
coast, and saw, gleaming white above its strand, towers 
and walls of glistening lime and stone. Other temples 
and idols were found by Grijalva, in the year following, 
at the north-eastern extremity of Yucatan, as well as on 
the Mexican coast; to which Cortes, in 15 19, and other 
voyagers subsequently added numerous examples, scat- 
tered throughout Central and Southern Mexico. 

In order more fully to comprehend their scope and 
importance, by comparison, let us leave Mexico for the 
moment and glance at the pre-historic monuments of 
the United States. 

The eastern coast of our Continent was inhabited by 
red men — Indians, (so-called) who possessed no fixed 
habitations, nothing else than temporary huts and wig- 
wams, and whose knowledge of the arts was confined 
within a very narrow circle of acquirements. These 
wigwams of deer-skin, or buffalo-hide, or the bark of 
trees, were the dwellings of the nomadic peoples found 
in occupation by the " discoverers of America : 
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" Very spacious was the wigwam 

Made of deer-skin, dressed and whitened." 

And of its occupant, we read in Hiawatha : 

" Straightway from the shining wigwam 
Came the mighty Megissogwon ; 
Tall of stature, broad of shoulder ; 
Dark and terrible of aspect ; 
Clad from head to foot in wampum, 
Armed with all his warlike weapons, 
Painted like the sky of morning." 

We cannot deny that the Indian, in his native wilds 
and costume, is picturesque and extremely attractive. 

Taking cognizance merely of thece wanderers, let us 
now turn to a different section of our territory. While 
noting that, save for insignificant earth and shell heaps, 
they left no remains worthy of notice, we will direct our 
attention farther westward. 

It is well known that the most ancient works of any 
extent, of an early people in our territory, are those of 
the Mound-builders, whose home seems to have been 
mainly in the Mississippi and Ohio valleys, extending 
northward, as the traces of their occupation show, as far 
as Lake Superior, southward to Florida and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and from the base of the Alleghanies up the 
valley of the Missouri. We learn with wonder of these 
great earth mounds ; at Miamisburg and near Newark and 
Marietta ; of the graded way at Piketon, and the monster 
mound at Grave Creek — a truncate cone, 78 feet high and 
900 in circumference ; of Cahokia and Fort Ancient ; of 
the works in Washington County, Miss.; of the Stone 
Fort and the wonderful stone graves of Tennessee so 
rich in crania and relics. 
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We find mounds in the shape of serpent and of mas- 
todon, mounds containing graves, and even plastered 
rooms, " sacrificial altars," and innumerable specimens 
of ceramic art, implements and ornaments. With this 
casual reference, we must leave these Mounds, among 
which I do not feel at liberty to wander, since they are, 
in a measure, pre-empted by distinguished archaeolo- 
gists. The Mound-builders have left no enduring 
monuments of stone ; yet these earth structures are well- 
nigh indestructible ; and we trust may yet yield some 
relic of their builders that shall disclose their origin — 
still shrouded in mystery. 

Let us turn our attention further to the West. Here 
we find in portions of New Mexico and Arizona, the 
semi-civilized Pueblos, living in vast communal buildings 
of adobe. 

Evidence is lacking, perhaps, as to their great anti- 
quity as a people ; yet, though we may not declare that 
their original structures were coeval with the mounds, 
we cannot disregard them in a paper on the ancient hab- 
itations of America. 

These Pueblos are most numerous in the upper val- 
leys of the Rio Grande, such as Taos, Pecos, Zuni, 
Acoma, etc., and scattered throughout New Mexico and 
Arizona. Perhaps the northernmost is Taos, north of 
Santa Fe, one of the oldest at present occupied, built in 
two villages, in a fertile valley, on either bank of a 
gently-flowing stream. Its base story is 400 feet long 
by 1 50 wide, and the whole pyramidal pile 50 or 60 feet 
in height. 

At Pecos, not far from the Hot Springs of Las Vegas, 
was maintained the sacred " perpetual fire," long cher- 
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ished by the people ; the fire which died away at the 
dissolution of the tribe, when the American army ap- 
proached New Mexico 40 years ago. 

Wonderful structures are these pueblos, of a type un- 
known elsewhere in America. They are built mainly of 
adobe, a sun-dried brick, in successive terraces, the roof 
of each story forming a platform before the entrance of 
the one above. The style of architecture, as seen in the 
roof tops of the pueblo of Zufii, is peculiar. There are 
no stairways but only rude ladders, by means of which 
access is had to the upper rooms, and the houses are 
provided with queer chimney-pots, and clay ovens, in 
which the Indians bake their bread. The original loca- 
tions of most of the pueblos were upon the summits of 
great cliffs and mesas or table-topped hills, inaccessible 
except at one or two points, and hence capable of being 
defended against their numerous enemies. One pueblo, 
which I visited 3 years ago, that of Acoma, is built upon 
a mesa nearly 300 feet in height, access to which is only 
had by two tortuous paths cut in the solid rock — every- 
where else the sides are perpendicular, so that the situ- 
ation is entirely impregnable. 

In the year 1530, word was brought to Mexico that 
there were great cities in the vast and unexplored North, 
cities of fabulous wealth, inhabited by cultured people. 
In 1540, a great expedition was organized, and the 
brave Coronado, with his soldiers, went in search of 
these famous cities. They found them at last, but 
found in them no wealth of gold or silver. Zufii was the 
centre of the group known as the Seven Cities of Cibola, 
now in ruins ; another cluster was that of Tusayan, now 
occupied by the Mokis, a people strange and interesting. 
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They also were perched upon almost inaccessible mesas, 
which the Spaniards found it difficult to capture, such 
a torrent of rocks and stones was rolled down the preci- 
pices upon their heads, as they stormed the Moki 
citadels. 

The Moki city pueblo of Hualpi we may find to-day, 
frowning from its secure fastness upon its rock-ribbed 
mesa. The dwellings of its people are built like swal- 
lows' nests, in the crevices of the rocks. 

But there are other structures yet more ancient than 
these pueblos, and not to be neglected even in a brief 
summary. These are the Cliff Dwellings, found in por- 
tions of Utah, Colorado and Arizona. Aerial dwellings, 
perched amongst the all but inaccessible cliffs of vast 
cafions and gorges ; now existing in solitude, and long 
since abandoned by their builders, of whose history we 
know absolutely nothing. Silent and deserted, we find 
them now ; it may have been ages since they were 
abandoned, long enough for important meteorological, 
perhaps even for geological, changes to have taken 
place. Many of them are built in caves and caverns, 
several hundred feet above the beds of ravines, and 
reached solely by precarious paths leading up the faces 
of almost perpendicular cliffs. With the impending 
rock high above them, the inhabitants of these cliff-fort- 
resses securely entrenched themselves in such retreats as 
the gloomy Colorado canon, with its mile-high walls of 
rock. 

I have said that the ancient Pueblo people long pre- 
served in their esttifas what was called the perpetual 
fire. They also cherished, we are told, a tradition of 
the coming of a deliverer, who was to free them from 
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the slavery to which the Spaniards (at one time) re- 
duced them. Every morning, as the sun rose above the 
horizon, they would watch froni their roof-tops for the 
coming of Montezuma — a culture-hero nowise identical 
with the Aztec emperor of the same name. 

The Pecos tradition says that Montezuma was born of 
a virgin, and as he grew up herded sheep, with an eagle 
to keep him company. The eagle is regarded with 
a peculiar veneration- by the Pueblos; they keep eagles 
in cages and tame them, so that they become attached 
to their captors. The eagle of their tradition took their 
Montezuma upon his back and flew with him to Mexico, 
where he became the head of a great people. 

But it is not for us to linger longer on the borders of 
Mexico, nor to indulge in speculation as to the people ; 
profitless will it be, unless from abundant proofs we can 
educe something to enlighten us as to their origin, or 
discover their connection with a cognate people. These 
three great areas of dissimilar remains, the Mounds, the 
Pueblos and the Cliff-Dwellings, lie to the north and 
north-east of Mexico. Between them and the ancient 
cities of the South is a vast territory, with hardly a ves- 
tige of fort or dwelling ; yet traces remain — infrequent 
ruins — that suggest, if they do not indicate, a connect- 
ing link in the chain of pre-historic, semi-civilized peoples 
of America. 

We find these traces in the ruins of the Casas Gran- 
des — the Great Houses — of the rivers Gila and Salinas, 
in Arizona, and in the north-western corner of Chihua- 
hua, a northern State of Mexico. These buildings, 
some of which were 800 feet in length by 200 in 
breadth, are of adobe brick, and in terraces (like the 
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Pueblos) and have been in an abandoned condition 
since the time of earliest Indian tradition. No one 
knows who their builders were. There are no related 
ruins in any of the border States of Mexico. 

According to the story, the Aztecs came originally — 
or at least, first emerged out of the obscurity of the past 
— from the north-west, from the section in which lie the 
Casas groups. It may have been situated here, that 
" Land of Whiteness," Aztlan, " Country of Herons," 
where the little bird sang to the Aztec priest the seduc- 
tive song : Tihui, tihui ! — " Let us go ; let us on ! " 

They went, at all events, migrating from Aztlan, and 
this is the first traditional intimation we have, about the 
middle of the 12th century, of the people later known as 
Aztecs, or Mexicans. Their own picture-writings show 
them as living in the caves of Chicamoztoc, their subse- 
quent migration, and their barbarous, nomadic life, when 
they subsisted entirely upon the chase and the wild plants 
of the field. And again, as settled at Tezcoco, and 
engaged in the pursuits of agriculture, being surrounded 
by figures of the maguey, cultivated cactus, and other 
plants. 

It is only on and near Mexican territory that we en- 
counter any tradition whatever of ancient peoples or 
ruins. About the end of the 12th century, the Aztecs, 
(still pursuing a southward course) arrived at the Toltec 
city of Tula, where, after a halt of 50 years or more, they 
went on into the Valley of Mexico. 

In the Mexican Gallery of Art, there is a painting 
which vividly depicts the types and conjectural costumes 
of that ancient period. It commemorates the discovery 
of pulque, and represents the beautiful princess, Xochitl 
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(the flower of Tollan) presenting the first cup of the 
precious beverage to her sovereign. This event is said 
to have taken place about 1025. 

Five hundred years before — about the year 700, if we 
may accept the earliest chronicles of Mexico — there 
arrived here, out of the darkness that shrouded their 
origin, another people, known to history as the Toltecs, 
more advanced than any other Americans of that time 
in the arts of civilization. They here built Tula, or 
Tollantzingo, the remains of which — groups of adobe 
walls, a " zodiac," sculptured " hieroglyph " and some 
colossal caryatides — may still be seen, and must be re- 
garded with peculiar interest. 

Here another thread leads us back into that misty 
country of Indian tradition to the northward, for Toltec 
chronicles point to the north-east as the home of this race 
or nation. Thus we have two lines of migration leading, 
conjecturally, at least, out of the mysterious North, and 
converging at the margin of the Valley of Mexico, sub- 
sequently world-renowned as the centre of Aztec su- 
premacy and the seat of their capital city, founded here 
in 1325. 

Tenochtitlan, the City of the Cactus Rock, which 
grew to be the centre of Aztec supremacy and power, 
was founded on an island in the middle of Lake Tez- 
coco ; the date of its erection and the migrations which 
preceded it are emblazoned on the Aztec picture-writ- 
ings. The Aztec priest had prophesied that when 
they should find an eagle perched upon a cactus, with a 
writhing serpent in its claws, there and then they should 
rest ; there they should build their capital. It was on an 
island in Lake Tezcoco, in the year 1325, that they 
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beheld the promised sign. Here they settled, and here 
grew to be a great and powerful people. At the coming 
of the Spaniards, in 1520, the ancient capital disap- 
peared, for the Spaniards only took it house by house, 
and stone by stone, tearing down temples and palaces 
and filling up the canals with the debris ; but many 
places remain that were identified with the conquest and 
with the Aztecs, and which are fully authenticated. In 
entering the city for the purpose of observation, we 
naturally turn our footsteps toward the plaza mayor, the 
great central square, for it was also the centre of the 
former city, and indicates the site of the Aztec teocalii, 
or temple of sacrifice. Recent excavations, made in the 
summer of 1881, have brought to light the very corner- 
stones of this sacred edifice, and have thus vindicated 
the statements of early historians. 

According to the best authorities, this building was a 
pyramidal structure, truncate, built in successive stories, 
each of which was reached by a flight of steps only after 
passing around the entire pyramid. One hundred and 
fourteen steps led to the square platform at the summit, 
about one hundred and fifty feet above the ground. 
This was the temple of their war-god, Mexitli, or Huitz- 
ilopochtli, and their place of sacrifice. 

And do we find here any of the vast structures de- 
scribed by the Conquistadores ? Any of the mighty 
teocallis, or temple-pyramids ? Are there any remaining 
of the temples and palaces, with vast enclosed courts 
capable of holding 3,000 men — the halls of Montezuma 
and his royal father, Axayacatl ? No ! Not a vestige 
remains of the ancient Aztec City. Idols, calendar 
stones, many minor objects of antiquity have been re- 
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covered — the National Museum is full of them — but of 
the edifices themselves hardly a trace may be discovered. 
If I were describing merely the works of the aborigines, 
the sculptured stones, such as the war-god, Huitzilopo- 
cktli, the Sacrificial Block, and the Calendar Stone, I 
might mention many interesting objects connected with 
those departed days. But these remains pertain more 
especially to their arts, their religion, and a description 
of the aborigines themselves. Hence we pass them by, 
and hasten to those grander works which belong to an 
era preceding that of the Aztec. 

Yet we cannot neglect the great Sacrificial Stone, 
about which are clustered historical associations more 
sacred, and lies more stupendous, than about any other 
object of antiquity in the world. For, say the old histo- 
rians of Mexico, upon this stone, with its sculptured 
border of conquering kings, were slain the prisoners 
taken by the Aztecs in battle ; not less than 70,000 in 
one year — at the time of its dedication. How many 
thousands since, no one knows ; but it, doubtless, has 
been well soaked in the blood of the slain. 

Near to, and overlooking this sacrificial block, stands 
now — as it stood four centuries ago — another relic of 
those dead days of Indian idolatry : their first and most 
famous god of war, Huitzilopochtli, before whom all 
those barbarous sacrifices took place. These two sculp- 
tures are doubtless of Aztec origin ; but another — still 
existing in Mexico City — where it may be seen cemented 
against the western wall of the Cathedral — the so- 
called " Calendar Stone," must have been a work of the 
Toltecs. It is a large block of basalt, 1 1 feet in diame- 
ter ; various interpretations have been given of its sym- 
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bols ; but I will not attempt to decide, when even the 
archaeologists differ among themselves. Its central fig- 
ure represents Teotl, the sun deity, and those in the 
margin, possibly, the zodiacal signs, by which those clever 
Toltecs calculated the recurrence of the equinoxes ; or 
at least, of their feast-days and festivals. 

Shall we lament the total destruction of the ancient 
Capital, as an irreparable loss? If we reflect that the 
date of the founding of Tenochtitlan was but 560 years 
ago — when its first rush huts were constructed, we shall 
not be likely to consider the demolition of its buildings 
as of great import. 

Every ruined city of Mexico antedates the Aztec 
epoch ; every group is, moreover, pre-historic ! But is 
there anything remaining to tell us of those most ancient 
of peoples who preceded the Aztecs ? Yes ! Seeking 
again the verge of the Vale of Anahuac, we shall find 
magnificent monuments, in the pyramids of San Juan 
Teotihuacan, about 40 miles distant from Mexico City. 
There are two : the Pyramid of the Sun — Tonatiuh 
Iztacual — is 200 feet high, with a base-line of 700 feet ; 
the Pyramid of the Moon, 130 feet high and 500 square, 
contains a deep well in its centre, to which leads a nar- 
row gallery. These pyramids are of earth, but were 
once faced with cut stone, and a golden sun and a silver 
moon are said to have once glittered on their respective 
summits, guiding to this holy place — Teo-ti-hua-can, — 
" City of the Gods," vast throngs of worshippers. 

An unexplained and perplexing feature of this locality 
is a long avenue lined with little mounds called the Mi- 
co-at-li, or " Path of the Dead " — Camino de los Muertos. 
Another is the great abundance of terra-cotta figurines, 
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grotesque in feature and singular in design, which may 
be found scattered broadcast throughout the adjacent 
fields. These pyramids may be Olmec, Toltec, Toto- 
nac, or even the work of the Quinames — or antediluvian 
giants — but it is beyond a shadow of doubt that they 
were built by a people about whom history is silent. 

About 60 miles distant, south-east from the City of 
Mexico, at an elevation above the sea of nearly 7,000 
feet, is the largest structure of the plateau, the world- 
famous Pyramid of Cholula. It is built of adobe, mainly 
in alternate layers of brick and clay, rising in terraces to 
a height of 200 feet, with a base-line of 1,000 feet and a 
summit platform nearly 200 feet in breadth. It has, at 
the present day, more the appearance of a natural eleva- 
tion than an artificial one, though no doubt exists as to 
its artificial character ; for in cutting a road, some time 
ago, a section was detached, revealing a square chamber 
of stone, with a roof of cypress beams, which contained 
some interesting antiquities. 

Cholula, even so late as the arrival of the Spaniards, 
was a most holy place, in Indian estimation, and set apart 
for the priests of Quetzalcoatl," God of the Air," a temple 
dedicated to whom adorned the summit of the pyramid. 
This, the largest pyramid of the New World, natu- 
rally suggests comparison with the grandest structure of 
its kind in the Old World : the great pyramid that lifts 
its hoary head above the banks of the Nile. This, 
though twice the height of the Mexican pyramid, has 
but three-fourths its length of base. . Cholula, in fact, 
is of about the same height as the third of the remark- 
able group at Ghizeh, with nearly three times its length 
of base ; and the broad area of the Cholulan pyramid 
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would suggest that it has lost a large portion of its struct- 
ure and that, in ages past, it must have reached a greater 
height. I myself have climbed its terraced sides — as 
also those of Teotihuacan — and have grazed for hours 
upon the pastoral plain spread at my feet, lost in con- 
templation of its beauties ; and have wondered whence 
came the civilization that had evoked this monument, 
and whither had departed the aboriginal culture that 
disappeared at the advent of the Spaniards. 

All the ruins hitherto described are of adobe — of sun- 
dried mud ; — but there are others that differ from the 
table-land type in character of material and relative po- 
sition. We shall find in the warmer regions alone, of 
Mexico, below the level of the plateau, those structures 
of stone that have excited the admiration of the world. 

The first ruined structure of stone is on the western 
slope of the Cordillera, about 70 miles from Mexico City 
— a cerro 300 feet in height, with terraced sides, called 
Xochicalco, or " Hill of Flowers," crowned by a build- 
ing, 60 feet square, made of great blocks of porphyry. 
Beneath the crown of the hill is a series of caverns, with 
a main saloon 90 feet in length and walls and floors laid 
in cement. Crossing the plateau and descending its 
eastern slope, easterly from the Volcano of Orizaba, we 
find other ruins of stone. Buried in the fragrant vanilla 
forests, on the line of demarkation between the tierra 
caliente and the tierra temp/ada, overgrown with the 
rank luxuriance of tropical woods, stands the Pyramid 
of Papantla, built in terraces, about 60 feet in height 
and breadth of base. A city stood here, in the time of 
Montezuma, which paid him tribute of cotton, corn, 
chile and grains of gold. In the same forests are the 
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ruins of Mizantla and Tuzapan, anciently cities of great 
beauty, with temples and sumptuous edifices. By re- 
ferring to the map, we may note all the great groups of 
Mexico and Guatemala. An'd I wish to call particular 
attention to the fact— which I shall emphasize in my 
conclusions — that all the cities of stone, (with but few 
exceptions) are in the South — in the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec and the Peninsula of Yucatan. 

Returning to the table-land, and travelling southward, 
we enter the triple valley of Oaxaca, each arm of which 
is filled with mounds, and every commanding ridge 
guarded by vast and complicated earth-works. During 
an exploring tour of a thousand miles a-saddle, I hastily 
investigated these remains which indicate by their num- 
bers the crowded population that must, at one time, or 
in successive ages, have gathered here. In the Valley 
of Tlacolula, running in the direction of Tehuantepec, is 
the crowning achievement of those ancient people, in 
the magnificent palaces of Mitla, than which no ruins in 
America are, in their peculiar style, more elaborately 
ornamented. 

Humboldt, though he describes them, never saw these 
ruins. The first exploration was in 1802, by Don Luis 
Martin and Colonel De la Laguna from Mexico, who 
visited and sketched the ruins, and from whom Hum- 
boldt got his information. In 1806, Dupaix and Casta- 
fieda, and in 1830, the German traveler, Muhlenpfordt, 
made plans and drawings which were published, the 
originals of which may yet be seen in the Institute of 
Oaxaca. Muhlenpfordt's plan, given by Bancroft, is 
said to be the only general one ever published. The 
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French archaeologist, Charnay, took photographs of 
Mitla a score of years ago. 

There are five groups of ruins, three of which are in 
excellent preservation. A portion of the village is built 
among them, and lies near the bed of the shallow and 
treeless river. After crossing this river-bed you enter 
the little adobe hamlet, where the only vegetation is cactus 
and nopal, and find yourself unexpectedly amongst the 
ruins. As they do not lay claim to regard so much on 
account of their height as for their extent and elaborate 
ornamentation, the wall of the first rises before you 
while you are yet unaware of its vicinity. Though it 
contains some immense blocks of porphyry, and traces 
of hieroglyphic painting, its ruin is more complete 
than that of the second group, to which we anxiously 
hastened. The first collection is about one hundred and 
twenty feet by one hundred, and the walls, fifteen to 
eighteen feet high, enclose a large court, on three sides of 
which are rooms. The outer walls of all the ruins are 
composed of oblong panels of mosaic, forming grecques 
or arabesques. There seems to be no sculpture on the 
walls, but only this peculiar mosaic, formed of pieces 
of stone, each one about seven inches in length, one in 
depth, and two in breadth, accurately cut, and fitted into 
the face of the wall, forming patterns so complicated in 
their nature that only an engraving can properly 
represent them. The mosaic, all the figures of which 
are rectangular or diagonal, gives the distinctive charac- 
ter to Mitla that distinguishes it from all other ruins. 
The fagades of the Yucatan ruins are carved, while Pal- 
enque is noted for its sculptures and stucco in bas-relief, 
and Copan for its idols and altars. We are over- 
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whelmed with the magnificence of this great work as a 
whole, and impressed by the careful execution of the 
details. 

Beneath a wall of the northern Building is an under- 
ground chamber known as the subterraneo, in the shape 
of a cross, each arm about twelve feet long, five and one- 
half feet wide and six and one-half feet high. The im- 
mense block of stone that covers the junction of the two 
galleries is supported by a monolith, called the " Pillar 
of Death," from a tradition that whoever embraces it 
will die before the sun goes down. 

From its geographical position, lying between the 
two great systems of Yucatan and Mexico, Mitla 
seems to form a connecting link ; for, while standing 
out peculiarly conspicuous in its singularities of 
architecture and ornament, these very peculiarities may 
be the product of the civilization of each country. It 
was the traditional religious centre of the ancient Zapo- 
tecs, called by them the Dwelling of the Dead. There 
are five groups of structures, each 120 feet by 100, with 
walls 16 to 18 feet high, enclosing a large court. There 
is no sculpture here, but a peculiar mosaic, formed of 
pieces of cut stone, fitted into the faces of the walls in 
patterns so complicated that only a photograph can prop- 
erly show them. These oblong panels, forming grecques, 
all the figures rectangular or diagonal, give its distinctive 
character to Mitla. Some of the panels still exhibit 
traces of elaborate ornamentation in color ; and in one 
case the grecques are cut in the solid rock. All the halls 
are at present roofless ; but in one of them, called the 
" Hall of Monoliths," are six pillars of porphyry, 18 feet 
in height ; unlike anything else discovered in America. 
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Massive blocks, some of them 16 feet in length, formed 
the sides and lintels of doorways. 

The third group is the most interesting, since not 
only are the outside walls cut in mosaic, but there are 
several rooms and courts, the sides of which are a laby- 
rinth of grecques. The lintels of this and the adjacent 
ruin are immense blocks of porphyry, one of which is 19 
feet in length, a solid block of stone, raised to its present 
position by some lost process of engineering, certainly 
by one that is unknown to the Indians of to-day. The 
rooms are narrow, and at present open to the sky, but 
were once undoubtedly protected by a roof. But what 
distinguishes the ruins of Mitla from all other remains 
of Mexican architecture is, as stated by Humboldt, six 
columns of porphyry, 14 feet in height, which are ranged 
in line in the centre of a great hall. They are very sim- 
ple, having neither pedestal, capital, nor architrave, but 
stand as almost the only examples of the kind found in 
American ruins. 

Above these ruins is a stone church, in the central 
portion of this bench of the foot-hills on which they are 
built. We entered the curacy adjoining the church, 
which was simply the old building of the Indians, roofed 
with tiles, and were hospitably received by the cura, who 
recounted to us the traditions respecting his strange 
abode. This ruin is larger than the others, being 284 
feet long and 108 wide, with walls 5 or 6 feet thick. 
Two great stone pillars, 1 2 feet high, stood in front of 
the door-way. The walls had the same ornamentation 
of diagonal mosaics, and the portion used as a stable 
contains the best preserved fragments of paintings in the 
ruins, of characters resembling the Egyptian, exquisitely 
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colored in red and black, the colors yet fresh and bright. 
The cura was very intelligent, though he had Indian 
blood in his veins, and he had very clear ideas as to the 
uses of the various buildings. The first group, he said, 
was probably used as quarters for the troops ; the second, 
the largest and most elaborate, was the palace of 
the King of the Zapotecs, who came here two or three 
months in each year, as to a buen retiro ; the third and 
highest building, from which and out of which the 
church was built, was used by the priests, and these 
paintings that adorned the panels in the walls were 
probably hieroglyphical, and in their custody. (See also, 
p. 541, "Travels in Mexico.") 

How the aborigines moved those great monoliths, or 
how they so skilfully carved them, are secrets never yet 
penetrated by modern engineers ; but their quarries are 
quite a mile distant from the city. With Mitla, ends 
the list of ruins found on the plateau, this group occupy- 
ing a position on its extreme southern verge. But, 
although we have glanced at many groups, we have not 
yet penetrated into the region containing the noblest 
structures. At a point a little north of west of Mitla, 
far distant in the State of Chiapas — most accessible to 
us by the River Tabasco, from the Gulf of Mexico, lie 
what are universally acknowledged to be the most mag- 
nificent ruins in America. 

" Palenque, seat of kings — 
At every step some palace greets the eye : 
Some figure frowns, some temple courts the sky." 

This royal city, once the seat of ancient empire, is 
situated 8 miles distant from the modern town of Palen- 
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que, and though Cortes passed quite near it, in 1524, it 
was not discovered until 1 750. 

There are at least five great structures erected upon 
high mounds of vast dimensions, the grandest of which 
is the Palace — so-called — 280 feet long by 180, but with 
a height of only 25, built of stone, with mortar of lime 
and sand, and with the entire front covered with stucco, 
painted in red, blue, yellow, black and white. 

In sculpture and ornament, Palenque is richer than 
any other group of remains in America, its prominent 
features being the numerous bas-reliefs in stucco which 
take the shape, not only of plants and flowers, in deli- 
cate tracery, but of human figures, some of which — says 
an authority — " in justness of proportion and sym- 
metry, approach the Greek models." 

" We walk the rooms where kings and princes met ; 
Frown on the walls their sculptured portraits yet ; 
Strange their costumes ; ye see no native face — 
Life, brow, and hue, bespeak an Ethiop race." 

Which description, for a poetical one, is quite accurate. 
Pyramids, aqueducts, and numerous ruins far gone in 
decay, are buried in the dense forest. Besides the 
" Palace" are other grand edifices, and one, built upon 
a pyramidal elevation 1 10 feet high, and known as the 
Casa de las Piedras, is rich in stucco, bas-relief and hiero- 
glyphic tablets. 

Grouped about are, the " Temple of the Sun," " Tem- 
ple of the Bean Relief," " Temple of the Three Tab- 
lets ; " and in a ruinous temple known as " Casa Number 
Two," is a portion of the famous sculpture known as the 
" Palenque Tablet," containing that figure of the Cross, 
of mysterious origin. How came the builders of Palen- 
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que to possess the emblem of Christendom ? No one 
knows ; but there it existed, sculptured by some Indian 
Phidias ; centuries, ages, perhaps, before the Christians 
reached America. It is not a sole example, others hav- 
ing been found in Yucatan. It is thought, however, to 
have been a symbol of the rain-god. A portion of this 
interesting tablet was torn from its position by vandal 
hands, and may now be seen in our National Museum ; 
another lies buried beneath the mould of the Tabascan 
forest, while but one-third remains affixed to the wall in 
its original position. 

Prof. Rau, of the Smithsonian Institution (to whom we 
are indebted for its restoration), publishes an interesting 
comparison between the glyphs sculptured on the tablet 
and the symbols of the Maya alphabet of Yucatan, be- 
longing to a people who now occupy that peninsula. 
He assumes to find points of contact between the two, 
and only such differences as would naturally exist be- 
tween the writings of a language at epochs perhaps 
thousands of years apart. 

" It requires no practiced eye," says one, "to trace a 
resemblance in general features to Egyptian architec- 
ture ; though it must be said that the details of the 
American, and the sculptures, are peculiarly original in 
design." Both Bancroft and Prescott find — " Between 
American and Egyptian sculpture, a very striking gen- 
eral resemblance, but while sculpture in Egypt is for the 
most part in intaglio, in America it is usually in relief. 
In the former country the faces are expressionless, 
always of the same type, and though executed in profile, 
the full eye is placed on the side of the head ; in Ame- 
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rica, on the contrary, we meet with many types of 
countenances by no means lacking in expression." 

Throughout several centuries, there flourished in Cen- 
tral America the great Maya empire of the Chanes, or 
Serpents, known as Xibalba, with its seat at or near 
Palenque. Its first establishment, at a remote period — 
probably about iooo B. C. — was attributed to a being 
called Votan. Its language was doubtless the Maya, 
now spoken in Yucatan. 

If we were to trace the extension of the Xibalban 
empire, or rather the ruins bearing an impress of Palen- 
que, into Central America proper, we should find nu- 
merous examples ; as at Ocosingo, and the Quiche 
capital, Ututlan ; and especially at Copan, in Honduras, 
near the Guatemala boundary. There we find an im- 
mense wall enclosing an area 900 by 1,600 feet; a 
pyramidal terrace, 600 by 800 feet, of great blocks of 
cut stone, and an edifice called a temple. Most noteworthy 
at Copan, are sculptured pillars, idols, altar-stones, their 
backs covered with hieroglyphics, which could, no doubt, 
were the key once discovered, tell the sealed story of 
Copan's greatness. There is no nearer approach to the 
obelisk than the altar, or idol-stones of Copan, though 
these even fall far short of the granite monuments of 
the Nile. Traces of pre-historic man extend southward, 
through Central and South America, even to the high- 
lands of Peru ; but our present enquiry does not extend 
beyond the confines of Mexico : let us retrace our steps. 
The ruins of former races seem to culminate in the 
peninsula of Yucatan, in the wonderful structures that 
still remain a -mystery to man. 

Somewhere buried in the vast and impenetrable forest 
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of this region, is supposed to stand the mysterious 
" Silver City," its shining walls visible only at a distance, 
and said to be still occupied by the descendants of its 
original builders. Whether or no this be true, this vast 
wilderness contains the most glorious vestiges of former 
civilization on this continent. 

The predominant characteristic of these ruins is, that 
all are built upon an artificial pyramidal elevation ; the 
walls of the buildings are generally of great thickness, 
mostly of cut stone, richly sculptured ; — busts, human 
heads, figures of animals, and hieroglyphics. The finest 
workmanship is displayed in broad and elevated cornices. 
Sixty-two groups have been discovered, many within a 
radius of ioo miles from Merida, the capital of Yucatan. 
None is more interesting -than Uxmal, 60 miles distant, 
and which I first saw in March, 1881. 

The first object that greeted me was a lofty pyramid, 
called the Casa del Adivino, or " House of the Sooth- 
sayer," up the steep sides of which we climbed, and on 
its summit, 105 feet above the ground, found a narrow 
temple 70 feet long and 12 deep, rich in carved hiero- 
glyphics. A glorious spectacle was spread around us : 
to the west, directly below, was the Casa de las Monjas, 
or " House of the Nuns," in its ruins beautiful beyond 
description ; south, the principal building of the group, 
the " House of the Governor," or Casa del Gobernador, 
raised upon its immense terraces, one of which also sup- 
ported the " House of the Turtles" (Casa de las Tortu- 
gas), with the " Nameless Mound " beyond them all ; east 
of south lay the ruins of Casa de la Vieja (the " Old 
Woman's House "), all tumbled about, her head ; from 
south to west circled mounds and clusters of ruins, such 
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as the " House of the Pigeons" (Casa de las Palomas), 
and the remains of an extensive series of buildings ; 
beyond this city could be seen other ruins, perhaps other 
cities, reaching out in a long line that could be traced 
miles away. 

" The dense wild wood that hid the royal seat, 
The lofty palms that choked the winding street, 
Man's hand hath felled, and now, in day's fair light, 
Uxmal's broad ruins burst upon the sight." 

By far the finest building of the city, conspicuous alike 
from its position and the completeness of its preservation, 
is the "Governor's House," the Casa del Gobernador. 
After the Conjurer's Pyramid, this was the next pile 
visited by us, and made the point of departure for subse- 
quent excursions during the five days we remained 
there. It stands upon the topmost of three terraces of 
earth — once perhaps faced with stone, but now crumbled 
and broken. The lowermost and largest is 575 feet 
long ; the second, 545 feet long, 250 wide, and 25 feet 
high ; while the third and last is 360 feet in length, 30 in 
breadth, and 19 in height, and supports the building, 
which has a front of 322 feet, with a depth of only 39 
and a height of but 25 feet. It is entirely of stone, 
without ornament to a height of about ten feet, where 
there is a wide cornice, above which the wall is a bewild- 
ering maze of beautiful sculpture. The roof was flat 
and once covered with cement, in the opinion of certain 
travelers, but is now a miniature forest of the indigenous 
shrubs and small trees of Yucatan — a hanging-garden of 
Nature's own formation, such as she covers every object 
with, in a few years, in this tropical portion of her 
domain. There are three large doorways through the 
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eastern wall, about 8 feet square, giving entrance into 
a series of apartments, the largest of which is 60 feet 
long and 27 deep, divided into two rooms by a thick 
wall. The ceiling of each room is a triangular arch 
capped by flat blocks at a height of 23 feet above the 
floor. The latter, like the walls and the jambs of the 
doorways, is of smooth, faced stones, that may once have 
been covered with cement. 

Within a stone's throw of the "Governor's House" 
is a small building far gone in ruin, displaying work- 
manship of great skill, and sculpture chaste in design, 
and called the " House of the Turtles," — Casa de las 
Tortugas. It derives its name from a row of turtles 
used as ornaments to the upper cornice. It may have 
served as the kitchen to the royal residence — accepting 
Indian tradition in regard to the names — but was once 
beautiful enough for a temple. 

If the "Governor's House" claims attention from its 
conspicuous position and size, the Casa de las Monjas, 
the so-called " House of the Nuns," presents the great- 
est variety of sculptured forms and richest ornaments. 
It is composed of four buildings, the largest of which is 
279 feet in length and not more than 25 feet high, and 
enclosing a court 258 feet long and 214 wide. The 
entrance is on the Southern side, through a high arched 
gateway 10 feet wide. There are no doors or windows 
opening on the outside, though there are in all 88 apart- 
ments opening upon the court. 

The facades of this immense quadrangle are ornamented 
with the richest and most intricate carving known in the 
art of the builders of Uxmal. That portion forming the 
western boundary, at the left as one enters the court, is 
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the most wonderful of all ; for its entire length of 1 73 
feet is covered by two colossal serpents, whose inter- 
twined bodies enclose a puzzling variety of sculptured 
hieroglyphics. 

These twin serpents represent Kukulcan, the" Feath- 
ered Serpent," identified with the Aztec God of the Air, 
Quetzalcoatl. In another decade of years it is possible 
that this grand conception embodied in stone by the 
Indian sculptors will be mutilated beyond repair, as a 
great portion of the wall has already been torn away for 
building purposes. Yuccas and other semi-tropical 
plants adorn the roof and also the ground in front, ren- 
dering approach to it somewhat difficult. At the south- 
ern end of the court the folds of the serpents surround a 
standing human figure, now much mutilated, a subject 
rarely used in the ornamentation of these buildings. If 
the drawing by Catherwood, made 40 years ago, is cor- 
rect, all the faced stone below the figure has been torn 
away since he was there. The northern and eastern 
facades have been greatly injured since his visit, and 
most of the grotesque ornaments, the rosettes and heads, 
broken or wrenched entirely away. The hand of man, 
indeed, proves more ruthless than the hand of time. 

These three structures comprise the principal build- 
ings at present in a state of preservation that makes 
them of interest to the general traveller. There are 
others, even in this group, (as mentioned in the view 
from the high mound), but they are in such a state of 
ruin that their original form is obliterated. 

South from Uxmal are the extensive ruins of Kabah, 
where are buildings with fronts of 1 50 feet, and lavishly 
ornamented. Unlike the facades of the buildings of 
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Uxmal, which were only decorated above the doorways, 
those of Kabah were " ornamented from their very 
foundation." Stephens also adds : " The cornice run- 
ning over the doorways, tried by the severest rules of 
art recognized among us, would embellish the art of any 
known era ; and, amid a mass of barbarism, of rude and 
uncouth conceptions, it stands as an offering by Ameri- 
can builders worthy of the acceptance of a polished 
people." At Labna the sculpture is profuse, grotesque, 
and florid. Of the sixty or seventy ruined cities scat- 
tered throughout Yucatan, none offers points of greater 
interest than Uxmal. The ruins of Copan, in Hondu- 
ras, are distinguished for the number of idols and altars 
richly sculptured ; those of Palenque, in the State of 
Chiapas, for the profusion of stucco adornment, tablets, 
bas-reliefs, and statuary ; Uxmal, for the richness of its 
sculptured facades, the magnitude of its buildings, and 
the chasteness and beauty of its statuary — judging from 
the few specimens discovered. 

Thirty miles from Merida is the mound of Mayapan, 
an oblong pyramid, which is thought to have served as a 
gnomon mound, and several sculptured slabs. About 
ioo miles distant from the capital, east, are the ruins of 
Chichen-Itza, scattered over an area of 2 miles, and 
next in importance to those of Uxmal. The next most 
magnificent pile here is also called the Casa de las Mon- 
jas, which is very rich in sculpture. Another grand ruin 
is called the Carcel; this is a circular building standing on 
a double-terraced platform, and is 22 feet in diameter and 
60 high ; the Casa Colorada — or Red House — is highly 
ornamented, and has a stone tablet covered with inscrip- 
tions ; while the most remarkable structure is the one 
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called the Gymnasium ; two parallel walls 274 feet long 
and 30 thick, with two stone rings set in them mid-way 
their length, in the shape of two serpents with inter- 
twined bodies. The hieroglyphic carvings of Chichen 
are of exceeding beauty, while its mural paintings 
(artistic in execution and of superior merit) represent 
warriors in battle and events in the lives of the various 
Itzac rulers. A carved eagle and lynx were found here, 
a procession of sculptured tigers ornaments one of the 
cornices ; while the ornament known as the " elephant 
trunk " frequently recurs. This symbol (the elephant 
trunk) has long perplexed archaeologists, who were 
unable to account for its existence ; for the elephant 
was, of course, unknown to those ancient architects, 
though they may have learned (through tradition) of 
the mastodon. 

It was here that Dr. Le Plongeon (a recent explorer) 
disinterred the monolith known as Chacmol, a statue 9 
feet in length, which was taken from him by the Gov- 
ernment, and now lies in the Mexican Museum. He 
also claims to have discovered more recently (1883) 7 
stone serpents, and a group of 1 5 statues, supporting 
a circular table. 

Chichen is known to have been the abiding-place of 
the Itzacs — ancient inhabitants of Yucatan — after they 
had been driven from other portions of the peninsula ; 
but all attempts to reconstruct their history from the 
scattered fragments left by tradition, and from the 
mural paintings and hieroglyphs, have met with little 
success. Older than Chichen (it is thought) are the 
pillars of Ake, an Indian province adjoining. Here, 
upon an artificial Mesa — or platform-mound — 225 feet 
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long by 50 wide, we find a series of 36 stone columns, 
14 to 16 feet in height. The early chroniclers tell us 
that these were intended, not as supports for temple- 
roof, or altars for sacred fires, but as Katunes, or calen- 
dar-stones. As each one represented (it is supposed) a 
period of 180 years, one antiquarian claims an undeni- 
able lapse of nearly 6,000 years from the time the first 
stone was placed in position until the place was aban- 
doned. These grand, suggestive, yet mute memorials of 
antiquity — these pillars of Ake — appear to me to be the 
oldest monuments of aboriginal civilization that our 
country can produce ; they stand unique, the work of 
giants. 

The locality of every one of these cities was deter- 
mined by the natural features of the country. As there 
are no streams in Yucatan — above the surface — water 
is only obtained from subterranean rivers, to which deep 
caverns open. And these water-caves, called zonotes, 
— some of them a hundred feet in depth — are found in 
every group of ruins. They are reached by rude ladders 
of poles, up and down which scores of active Indians 
travel day and night. 

A sacred shrine of the Mayas, where for a thousand 
years Indian priests are supposed to have burned 
incense of styrax and copal, is Izamal ; where we may 
see to-day that gigantic head of stucco, its impressive 
face looking out over the plains once occupied by 
countless thousands of the Itzac race, now deserted by 
all save the ocelot and wild turkey. 

We have now reached again the northern extremity 
of Yucatan, at the point where first the Spaniards saw, 
in 1 51 7, buildings of lime and stone. Here is Tuloom, 
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but one example of the cordon of stone cities, temples, 
palace, drawn along their northern coast. Buried in 
dense forest are extensive buildings, sculptured rocks, 
altars, and painted walls. Now this entire coast region, 
once teeming with active inhabitants, is a wilderness. 
From the lonely watch-tower Tuloom — it is centuries 
since it echoed to the foot-fall of the sentinel — one may 
look out across a channel of the sea to Cozumel Island, 
where Cordova, in 151 7, and Cortez, in 15 19, found 
temples of stone. 

Thus hastily sketched, you have had before you the 
more important of the ancient cities and pyramids of 
Mexico ; many more, even, lie shrouded from human 
view in the tropical forests of Central America. Many 
and many a hieroglyphic record exists there, unread, 
undeciphered ; many an inscription that might throw 
light on the early history of America, were but another 
Champollion to arise, and another Rosetta Stone found 
to put us in possession of a clue to the meaning of these 
mystic symbols. 

Leaving for future examination the various minor 
objects of antiquity; the innumerable idols, articles of 
obsidian, metal, and ceramic art ; leaving also for an- 
other occasion the tracing of hieroglyphic and linguistic 
affinities — the chain of evidence afforded by a study of 
sculptured stone and aboriginal languages, let us now 
ask first : What evidence of origin or antiquity do these 
ruins afford us ? I assume : First, they are of great 
antiquity ; this assumption being based upon internal 
and historical evidence. How great may not be per- 
mitted us of the present age to learn. But every group 
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under consideration, without an important exception, is 
pre-historic ! Surrounding the works of the Mound- 
builders there is a veil of obscurity we may never be 
able to penetrate ; not even the tradition of a tradition 
lingers. Of the cliff dwellings we know as little ; of the 
Casas Grandes, nothing ; and it is only as we approach 
the historic centre of Aztec civilization — the valley of 
Mexico — that we are made acquainted with myths and 
legends, " tales told by the old men," regarding the 
occupation of Tula, Cholula and Teotihuacan. But 
these, even, do not give us anything satisfactory regard- 
ing their constructive epoch. 

These were all silent cities, at the advent of the 
Spaniard ; not one has been found occupied, either by 
its original inhabitants or by their descendants. Nor, so 
far as we can learn from native evidence, did the people 
resident in the country possess any knowledge that these 
cities had been occupied. Nightly, according to Indian 
belief, the spirits of their builders roam throughout the 
area of ruins, and woe betide the luckless redskin found 
therein after sunset ! 

Without committing ourselves to any hypothesis of 
origin we may, at least, safely assume for these ruins 
great age. All knowledge of their beginnings is forgot- 
ten ; tradition cannot materially aid us in our search, but 
stronger presumptive evidence we cannot desire than 
that afforded by an examination of the forest growth 
of the deposition of humus, and by the fact that nothing 
perishable remains. " Four hundred years ago (says 
Baldwin) the forest which covers Yucatan, Guatemala 
and Chiapas, was growing as it grows now, and it was 
there a century previous ; how many additional centuries 
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no one can tell. If its age could be told it would still 
be necessary to consider that the ruins hidden in it are 
much older than the forest, and that the period of civili- 
zation they represent closed long before these trees had 
attained their growth. * * * We must consider, also, 
that the building of magnificent cities is not the first 
work of an original civilization ! Its first period was 
more or less rude. Many ages must have been required 
to develop such admirable skill in masonry and orna- 
mentation. 

Let me remark, in conclusion, that no well-considered 
theory of these ruins can avoid the inference that most 
of them are very ancient, and that, to find the origin of 
the civilization they represent, we must go far back into 
the very deeps of "antiquity !" 

We may grant that man has had a long residence in 
America ; that his most ancient home appears to have 
been in the tropical portion, and further, that in no 
region is there such accumulation of evidence as to 
extreme antiquity as in that of Palenque and Yucatan ! 
Another question arises : Whence came the builders of 
these cities ? 

Let us enquire into the possible sources of origin, as 
evidenced by analogy of structure, similarities of work- 
manship and adornment, and by the lines of migration, 
as shown by the distribution of the ruins. 

The Jewish theory, which assumed the first settlers to 
have been the lost tribes of Israel, who came by the way 
of Behring Strait, after wandering an indefinite number 
of years through India and Asia, has been long since 
exploded ; and successively abandoned have been the 
Malay, Arab, Japanese, Irish and Chinese theories — all. 
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in fact, that supposed civilization brought from the west 
or by sea. Not that it shall be denied that any of them 
may have landed on the coast, and have left an impress 
of their civilization, but they never could have come in 
sufficient numbers to have fixed it. Failing to find a 
resemblance in these remains to the Egyptian (says one 
writer), we look elsewhere in vain. They are different 
from the works of any known people ; of a new order, 
entirely and absolutely anomalous ! 

And of the Phoenicians : "If it were true that the 
civilization found here came from them it would be true, 
also, that they built in America as never anywhere else; 
that they established a language here radically unlike 
their own, and that they used a style of writing totally 
different from that which they carried into every other 
region occupied by their colonies." 

In fine : " The particulars in which the Americans are 
shown to resemble any given people are insignificant in 
number and importance when compared with the partic- 
ulars in which they do not resemble that people." 

It requires some hardihood to advance the theory of 
an autochthonous people, that sprung from American 
soil, and here developed — with or without extraneous 
aid — a civilization sui generis. " But it is an opinion 
(says Bancroft) worthy the greatest consideration, and 
which may eventually prove to be scientifically correct." 

As to the distribution of the ruins. Does this fact 
indicate anything : That all the stone cities are in the 
South, or on the eastern slopes of the Cordilleras 
towards the Gulf of Mexico ; or, if near the Pacific, 
only where the Gulf and the Western ocean approach 
each other most nearly? We have seen that all the 
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structures of the plateau between New Mexico and 
Mitla are of adobe, or sun-dried clay ; while Mitla, on 
the extreme southern verge, is of a core of clay with stone 
facings and an intrusion only of stone ornament ! All 
those cities and pyramids celebrated in Aztec history — 
made familiar to all readers of the "Conquest" — sink 
into insignificance when compared with those of the 
South ; they lack the first elements of grandeur, stability 
and durability ; they are of mud ; while the magnificent 
works of the South are of stone — massive, quarried 
blocks, and ornamented with sculpture and painting. 
Let the eye range over the map of Mexico, and it will 
seek in vain for a prominent monument north of latitude 
23 . Let it take a wider range, cross the Equatorial 
line, seek, in South America, the ancient home of the 
Incas, and it will be seen that none exists below latitude 
23 south ! 

And is not this a significant fact : That the two tropics 
constitute the boundary to this wonderful civilization. 
In the tropic-belt alone was it developed. And, if we 
examine particularly the location of the Central Amer- 
ican ruins, we shall see that only in the tierras calientes — 
in the hot regions — of Mexico and Yucatan are the 
vastest areas of stone structures ! 

Admitting, even, that there was an early immigrant 
element into Mexico — that the ancestors of the Aztecs 
(and possibly the Mound-builders) came down into this 
country from the north-west and north-east respectively, 
no one can point out any direct line of migration ! 

Between the Casas Grandes and Tula a thousand 
miles intervene ; more than a thousand between Tula 
and the mounds of Louisiana ! From an examination 
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of analogies of structure, as exhibited in more than 
superficial resemblances, we cannot trace this Central 
American civilization northward beyond the northern 
halting-place of the sun. The builders of those 
wonderful cities were indeed Children of the Sun, 
worshipping that luminary, basking in its beams, extend- 
ing themselves not a degree beyond its most radiant 
influences. 

Finally, the conclusion forced upon me is, that this 
civilization was either indigenous, or obtained from the 
East ; either autochthonous, or influenced by an Old- 
World contact ; but with a world older than Europe — 
older than Asia ; Atlantis, perhaps, or a portion of our 
own continent now beneath the waves. " The grand 
enigma of our continent " is that wrecked empire in the 
wilds of Central America, in the solution of which is 
contained the secret of our past, and perhaps a note of 
guidance for the future ! 



